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Views of the Month 


Foreign Teachers Learn of Prejudice 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Learning about Washington, D. C. 
race prejudice was the first thing on the program of three ex- 
change teachers from England, Canada and France. One teacher, 
Miss Dorothy Gardner of London, was exchanged for Miss Maxine 
Daly, English teacher of Cardozo High School for colored pupils. 
A legal question was raised as to whether white teachers may 
teach in segregated schools here. The three American teachers 
have gone to their foreign assignments. But their foreign counter- 
parts are spending their time in orientation consultation with de- 
partment heads and teachers at Woodrow Wilson High School. 
Two cases attacking the legality of segregation in local public 
schools are pending in the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


Pupils Protest Overcrowding 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The St. Louis Board of Educati :7. has prom- 
ised to take steps within 30 days to relieve the terrific overcrowd- 
ing in the three colored high schools. This action came after 1000 
pupils from Sumner and Vashon High Schools staged a protest 
march on the Board of Education building. Sumner High, with a 
capacity of 1148, had an enrollment of 2100. Vashon, with a 
capacity of 1328, has 2350. Meanwhile, at several “white” high 
schools figures show, in many instances, enrollment below capacity. 
Protesting parents asked that one of the “white” schools in the 
area be redesignated for colored use. Under Missouri law, colored 
and white must attend separate schools. 


Senate Filibuster Custom Attacked 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An attack on the Senate rule which 
permits filibustering was made by Walter White. No civil rights 
bill has passed Congress since 1875. This is largely due to ob- 
structionist tactics employed by a minority of southern Senators. 
Mr. White urged citizens to ask their Senators to change rules to 
stop filibusters. 


Georgia Official Fined for Peonage 


VALDOSTA, Ga.—Jim Paulk, former mayor of Ray City, has 
been fined $2000 and sentenced to two years’ probation in Federal 
Court here for forcing a Negro, James McGowan, to work at his 
sawmill to pay an alleged debt. McGowan escaped twice and each 
time had been brought back. The third time he was caught, he 
was severely beaten by Paulk, it was charged, while Paulk’s farm 
foreman held a gun on McGowan. 

Recently John Bryon Fokes, Dooly County sheriff, and three 
other white men were indicted by a Federal grand jury for forcing 
two Negroes to work against their will and for returning one of 
them from Detroit to Georgia under fictitious charges. 


Alderman Nips "Rebel Day" 


CHICAGO, Ill.—“Rebel Day” was nipped in the bud by Prin- 
cipal Olson of Hyde Park High School after protests by Alderman 
Archibald J. Carey and many other citizens. Seven students from 
the South had planned the day when Confederate battle flags 
would be waved and grey suits would be worn. 

Alderman Carey said, ‘Rebel Day is completely repugnant to 
the solidarity of our people. It commemorates a rebellion against 
the government of the United States and it exalts the flag of the 
Confederacy. In these days when the government itself is con- 
ducting inquiries to uncover disloyalty, Rebel Day is highly con- 
tradictory and in poor taste.” 

Robert Baldwin, a senior and organizer, expressed sorrow 
over the incident saying, ‘‘We do not want to seem undemocratic 
or prejudiced.” 

In other parts of the country, colored papers have been con- 
cerned over the display of the Confederate flag on vehicles of the 
armed forces. Daughters of the Confederacy deplore the disre- 
spect shown the emblem. The flags are reported to have been 
used as handkerchiefs and coverg for stadium pillows. 


F. H. Foundress at Congress at Rome 


CATHERINE DE HUECK Doherty, foundress of Friendship 

House, was appointed by the bishop of Pembroke, Ontario, 
Canada, to attend the World Congress for the Apostolate of Lay- 
men in Rome. The Congress met from October 7 to 14. 

High Vatican authorities called together more than 1,000 
delegates from national and international lay organizations. They 
include presidents of Catholic Action associations in Spain, Mexico, 
and Germany and the secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council of the United States. 

Stress was put on the urgency of an organized action on the 
part of Catholics to bring about a more humane social order, es- 
pecially for the unemployed and poorly paid workers. 

All delegates met at the Colosseum where so many Christians 
met martyrdom to pray for their persecuted brethren in other 
lands, 
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Racial Superiority Idea False 
Australian Bishops Ask Help for Asians 


__ ARCHBISHOPS and Bishops of Australia, in their annual social justice 
statement, deal with the relationship of sparsely-settled Australia with over- 


populated Asia. 


Some parts of this statement follow: 


10 Cents 


Is there any valid moral reason why we should strive for the survival of 


Australia as a nation predominantly European? . 


The moral justification of 


Australia’s survival will not simply be found in Australia’s own achievement .. . 
We have refused to populate this country. Contraception has ravaged our 
p@pulation. We have denuded the land and crowded our people into great cities. 


Survey Shows 


Nor will the justification be 
found in any false assumption 
of racial superiority which too 
often underlies the so-called 
White Australia Policy. 


In fairness, it should be ad- 
mitted that there is merit in the 
economic argument which has 
been used to justify this policy 
—that the mass migrations of 
Asian peoples to Australia 
might be used by sinister forces 
to establish a cheap labor mar- 
ket to the detriment both of na- 
tive Australians and of the new- 
comers. 


The absolute exclusion of 
Asian migrants has little rela- 
tion, however, to this economic 
argument and can hardly be 
justified. ... 


The program of European 
migration which is already un- 
der way will add greatly to the 
strength of the Christian ele- 
ments in this, country...A 
Christian nation located so close 
to Asia as Australia is, could 
be a major force in the conver- 
sion of Asia to Christianity .. . 


It is clear, however, that the 


Christian culture of Australia 
will not be saved if it is only 
nominally Christian. .. 


As ever, the Christian spirit of 
a people will be judged by the 
charity which it manifests. If we 
refuse to accept the needy mil- 
lions of Europe because it may 
possibly involve some temporary 
lowering of our own living 
standards, we shall discover that 
in our selfish attempt to hoard 
everything for ourselves we have 
doomed Australia to destruction 
and lost everything we value. 

Australians must raise the 
level of public opinion within 
their community and thus auto- 
matically demand a higher level 
in public life. Thus, when great 
financial sacrifices must be made 
in the interest of our Asian 
neighbors, no vested interest or 
sectional group will be allowed 
to stand in the way. 

They must arouse the public 
conscience of the Western World, 
convincing it that the most re- 
mote Asian peasant is a brother 
to the citizens of the West and 
entitled to their fraternal aid, 


D. C. Whites Favor Nearoes in Restaurants 


By Adolph Schalk 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although Negroes are banned from most restaurants 
here (in spite of the anti-discrimination laws of 1872, 1873, upheld last May 24th 
as still valid), there is a rosy side to the picture, too. 

A committee composed of representatives of 61 civic, religious and fraternal 
groups in greater Washington has been working steadily for more than two years 


to eliminate racial discrimination from Washington restaurants. 
ean en a aoventadantipeimmnnminantioall 


The chief aim of the commit- 
tee can be noted from its name: 
The Co-ordinating Committee for 
the Enforcement of the D.C. 
Anti-Discrimination laws. Eager 
to eliminate racial discrimination 
from Washington restaurants, 
the Committee operates without 
violence, sensationalism or fuss, 
and with comparatively little 
publicity. 

Composed largely of volun- 
teers, colored and white, from 
existing organizations, such as 
Friendship House, and Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish groups, 
the Committee has a flexible and 
adaptable policy. It is not so 
much an organization as it is a 
project for other groups to co- 
operate in. 

Though it is the work of many 
individuals, the chief inspiration 
of the committee comes from 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 85 
years young. She is the widow 
of Judge Terrell, first Negro ap- 
pointed to the Municipal Court 
Bench of the District of Colum- 


i 


bia. She herself was the organi- 
zer and first president of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored 
Women, and was the first colored 
woman appointed to the District 
board of education. She is a 
prominent lecturer and educator 
in her own right. 
OTHER PROMINENT people 
in the group’s work are Dr. 
John J. O’Connor, professor of 
history, Georgetown University, 
and Mrs. Ann Stein, housewife 
and distinguished civic leader, 
who is also secretary for the 
Committee. Her living room is 
the Committee’s “‘office,”” where 
her active children invade many 
a meeting over the Committee’s 
problems. 

The Committee takes its ori- 
gin from a series of small meet- 
ings held by Mrs. Terrell with 
her friends in September of 1949. 
They decided that the evils of 
discrimination in Washington 
had been decried long enough— 
they wanted to do something 
about the problem. 


Impressed by the fact that in 
1872, and 1873, the District of 
Columbia passed anti-discrimina- 
tion laws, the Committee won- 
dered a) whether those laws 
would still be held valid by the 
courts, and b) if the laws were 
still valid, why weren’t they be- 
ing enforced? 

T° BRING THE MATTER toa 

head, the group brought to 
the District Court its test case— 
against the Thompson Restau- 
rants. Volunteer attorneys hans 
dled the case. During the trial, 
which at this writing is still not 
settled, the Committee became 
aware that they had not suffi- 
cient evidence to prove many of 
the points vital to the case. They 
knew from experience that Neg- 
roes were discriminated against 
in Washington restaurants. They 
felt that many white citizens 
would welcome a change in the 
existing segregation policy. They 
had been involved personally in 
situations where the restaurant 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Re paration of Honor 


gn PARIS there is evidence of a great struggle between those 

who commit sacrileges against God and those who strive to 
make reparation for those sacrileges. We read of the blasphemous 
enthronement of the “Goddess of Reason” on the high altar of 
Notre Dame. Then we see the tremendous church of Sacre Coeur 
de Montmartre with its statues of St. Louis, King of France, and 
St. Joan of Arc overlooking the city. The faithful erected this 
and flock to it in millions to make reparation to the Heart of 
Christ for the many insults inflicted upon it, especially by French 
people. The flag of France is lowered before the altar after Mass 
while an act of solemn reparation of honor is recited. 


AMERICAN S ALSO seem to be striving to make some reparation 
when Christ is insulted in their colored brothers. When an 
Indian soldier was refused burial in a midwestern cemetery, Presi- 
dent Truman offered a plot in Arlington with special honors. 
When Dr. Percy Julian’s home was bombed in Oak Park, Illinois, 
many neighbors expressed their regrets to the nationally-known 
scientist. In a very interesting article in the October issue of 
WORK, Harvey Clark tells of receiving about 2,000 letters saying 
that the writers were sorry for the actions of the Cicero mob 
which burned his furniture and destroyed the apartment house. 
People have stopped him on the street to tell him that they were 
sorry for what happened to his family. A radio program raised 
more than enough money to replace his little daughter’s piano. 
He ends his article by saying, “The Cicero riot showed the hate 
that remains in the world. But what followed it showed us that 
there is also love. Because of this, there is hope for me and my 
wife and my two children—and for all the colored members of the 
human family.” 
F EACH ACT OF HATE is followed by great numbers of acts 
showing love, the devil may stop provoking trouble, seeing that 
in the long run God who is Love receives the greater honor. 


which should be cleared up. 
First, the government cafeterias 
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Sioux City Innocent 





Sioux City, Iowa 
Dear Editor: 

. «+ Mayor Conley of this city 
referred ...to me your editorial, 
“Dead Not Safe from Prejudice.” 

May I tell you that thousands 
of citizens, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, deplored the _ stand 
taken by the owners of Memo- 
rial Park, and so expressed 
themselves? But there wasn’t 
much anyone could do about it, 
dnasmuch as Memorial Park is 
a commercial, private enterprise. 
They had set up their regula- 
tions and insisted on standing 
by them. The City of Sioux City 
ds not to be blamed. ... 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) 
Edward J. Smith 


* * * 


D. C. Restaurants 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

The October issue of the Cath- 
olic Interracialist is . .. almost 
beyond doubt, the best paper I 
will buy this month. The well- 
written article on restaurant dis- 
crimination in Washington is a 
much-needed expose. In the cap- 
ital of the free world, a people 
who must carry the standard of 
Christ against atheistic Commu- 
nism are daily rejecting a hun- 
gering and thirsting Christ in 
their neighbors. Congratulations 
to you and Mr. Schalk for spot- 
lighting this evil. : 

The “Where Do We Eat” ar- 
ticle contained a few errors 


are open to the general public, 
except for very short intervals 
during lunch hour. Still, many 
of them are not open on week 
ends when tourist trade is heavi- 
est, and most of them serve only 
one good meal a day. Also, they 
are not always conveniently lo- 
cated, especially for downtown 
shoppers. 

The private restaurant situa- 
tion here is disgraceful, but it 
is not quite so black as depict- 
ed. In the last few years, due 
largely to the Terrell Commit- 
tee, many of these have opened 
their doors to all. Percentage- 
wise, they are still a small mi- 


nority. But their number is 


growing and contains many ex- 


cellent eating places. If anyone 
visiting Washington and 
wishes to patronize a non-dis- 


is 


criminatory restaurant, a quick 
call to the St. Peter Claver Cen- 


ter (Metropolitan 7329)—it is 


not called Friendship House here 
in Washington—will bring him 
the names of restaurants near 
him which follow a Christian 
policy in serving. 

I am informed by competent 
authority that the action of the 
District government, suspending 
the enforcement of the contested 
anti-discrimination laws until a 
final court decision has been 
reached, is a usual procedure in 
cases of this sort and not an un- 
precedented defection in duty. 
Especially in view of the strong 
stand Commissioner Donohue is 
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‘|Brazilian Lay Apostle Writes: 


Rua Silva Paulet, 1222 
Fortaleza, Ceara 
Brazil 


Dear Friend, 

“Gee! I. thought you were 
dead. Couldn’t you write?” you 
say. ~ 

I was busy working day and 
night making that plan to be- 
come a reality. When I arrived I 
had only ideas. All my friends 
were at the States. (I hope you 
know that you were one of the 





Angel Unrolling the Scroll of the Gospel 
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greatest and dearest of them.|of God. We have to dive for 
Please continue to be.) Now I|them in their misery, bring them 
have a group of friends, two|back to the surface of human 
schools, two station wagons. One | beings, and put rare ry a 
school (Santa Tereseinha) is for |0f the CH URCH that wih mane 


. them super-humans, another 
ene poor enueren whe were *° a Christs HIS adopted brothers. 
in the slums. If you could just ; 
see for one second the misery| Oh, I have worked so hard 
in which they live! Sometimes|since I arrived. I feel awfully 
you even wonder if it pays to be| tired. It’s why I didn’t write to 
born human, But it is precisely|nobody. And what we did after 
for this that we live to make so much work doesn’t seem al- 
then more human, to help them| most nothing. It is like to cross 
to live as human beings, children walking the desert of Sahara 
and to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in a raft to bring a grain of 
sand to help build St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral . .. How it is hard to 
live where people don’t under- 
stand you... You saw things as 
I saw, as a lay apostle needed 
to see. You felt what should be 
done and what we ourselves 
should do to help our neighbors, 
cost what may. Here I felt like 
a Robinson Crusoe, and without 
a Friday. Sometimes I cried. 
What is the sense of living and 
of working so hard if all our 
efforts do not stop sin in the 
world, do not stop sufferings of 
our neighbor, if we can’t make 
a world as GOD wants it? If we 
love GOD we must work to make 
a world as He would like to have 
it. But we are just nobodies, just 
children. Can a child straighten 
a crooked iron bar? Can a child 
straighten a mess of crooked 
iron bars—that is this world of 
today? The child could just try, 
try, try, try ...J] think the only 
solution is to go on trying, try- 
ing, trying, till we get old and 
die. Then we throw ourselves 
at God’s feet and say, “I spent 
my whole life trying to make a 
world as you wanted it. But I 
failed. I made just a mess of my 
life. I got just failures and fa- 
tigue. I accomplished nothing. 
Children are still without Catho- 
lic schools. Maybe the school I 
opened doesn’t exist any more. 
And the world goes on as I have 
never lived there. That was the 
only opportunity I had to show 
my love to you by improving 
something that belonged to you. 

(Continued on Page 6) 

















Eric Gill 








taking in integrating our fire 
department, the decision to sus- 
pend enforcement of the restau- 
rant laws pending their final ju- 
dicial fate should not be used 
as an occasion to unreservedly 
damn the local government, 

A tremendous amount of work 
remains to be done on this prob- 
lem in Washington. Out-of- 
towners can help through pray- 
ers and by contacting the home 
offices of national chains which 
have outlets here. Washington- 
ians can help by patronizing 
the non-discriminatory restau- 
rants whenever possible. Catho- 
lics on the high councils of the 
local Restaurant Association 
can assist greatly by meditating 
deeply on the Mystical Body of 
Christ and on the words of the 
Last Judgment (“I was hungry 
and you gave me not to eat... 
Depart from Me, ye cursed.”) 
Then they could spearhead a 
movement within the Restaurant 
Association to abandon their 
campaign for segregation and 
then donate the rest of their 
$100,000 campaign fund to the 
Community Chest. 

Yours in Christ, 
J. F. X, 


* eS <¢ 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to Mr. X: First, 
many thanks for Mr. X’s com- 
pliment and for his interest in 
writing a letter of criticism. 

Mr. X, it seems to me, makes 


the positive aspects of the prob- 
lem are discussed. It is impos- 
sible always to include all the 
phases of a problem in one ar- 
ticle. 


In reply to point 3, Mr. X first 
of all cites as his only evidence 
“a competent authority.” I fail 
to be convinced by an anony- 
mous authority. Although Dis- 
trict Commissioner Donohue is 
taking a strong stand in inte- 
grating the district fire depart- 
ment, the fact remains that he 
is not taking a very strong 
stand in enforcing the anti-dis- 
crimination laws, which prohibit 
restaurants from discriminating 
against Negroes. He backed 
Corporation Counsel Vernon E. 
West’s decision not to enforce 
the 1873 restaurant anti-dis- 
crimination law on the grounds, 
as he says, that “it would serve 
no useful purpose to start the 
endless chain of prosecutions 
that would clutter up the calen- 
dar of the court to no avail.” 
Who ever heard of any respon- 
sible official refusing to enforce 
@ law because it “would clutter 
the court calendar?” By the 
same token, a town plagued with 
a bevy of prostitutes should do 
nothing about the problem, on 
the grounds that it “would start 
an endless chain of prosecu- 
tions” and “clutter up the court 
calendar.” 


Sincerely, 
Adolph Schalk 


three points: 1) Government 
cafeterias are sometimes open 
to the general public; 2) The 
restaurant situation, though bad, 
is not as black as I depicted it 
to be in my article (October is- 
sue); and 8) that action of the 
District government in not en- 
forcing the anti-discrimination 
laws until a final court decision 
has been reached, is a usual pro- 
cedure for any disputed law that 
has not reached a final decision, 
and is not peculiar to the dis- 
pute regarding the restaurant 
situation. 

As to point 1, I stand cor- 
rected. I agree with Mr. X that 
I should have clarified my re- 
marks concerning government 
cafeterias by admitting that the 
general public is sometimes al- 
lowed to eat in them. However, 
it should have been clear from 
the outset that my“article had to 
do primarily with the Negro 
STRANGER (“If I were a Negro 
and happened to be hungry and 
in Washington, D. C., at the 
same time .. .”). Whether or 
not he would be PERMITTED 
inside the government cafe- 
terias, it is still unlikely that he 
would have KNOWN that he 
could do so. And, as Mr. X ad- 
mits, the government cafeterias 
are located to a great extent in 
out-of-the-way places and also 
quite often do NOT admit the 
general public to gat in them. 

As to point 2, see elsewhere 
in this issue an article in which 
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Eric Gill: Monster Among the Money Changers 


IF I WERE some hotshot critic 

or solemn owl-brained inter- 
preter of “modern” art, all we 
could talk about is how sad it 
was that Eric Gill developed the 
one really unpardonable eccen- 
tricity among many talented 
people of the last fifty years, 
that of becoming’ a Catholic. 
True, there can be no argument 
about his lettering (“the purest 
since the Renaissance,” as if this 
were important!). And most of 
his sculpture is “pleasingly sim- 
ple,” “delightfully primitive,” or 
unusual enough in people’s eyes 
to be worshipped or damned as 
“modern.” But poor Eric should 
not have wasted so much time 
explaining himself as a Catholic 
and an artist and husband in 
books and lectures, It would be 
all right if he had “interpreted” 
his work for the select minds 
who can afford to be devoted to 
the “works of the mind.” But 
when he started interpreting 
modern society and even its 
critics—well, now he is safely 
gone and can be filed away 
among other “nearly great” 
sculptors nobody would want in 
his living room. 


Would you want a Gill crucifix 
in your living room? Would you 


want your sister to marry a man 
like Gill and live on a farm miles 
from the nearest movie or cock- 
tail lounge? 


And what about the Church, 
the Catholic world community, 
that Gill (like Chesterton) 
thought he had invented as 
everything that was good and 
normal for his family? Has his 
conversion or that of his family 
and those like them affected us 
at all? For that matter, are we 
even interested in who joins the 
Church? 


H, WE ARE FLATTERED 

that “the people who know 
about those things’ approve 
Gill’s art in little magazines or 
learned journals like the “New 
York Times Book Section.” But, 
for most Catholics, we might as 
well face it that the convert who 
“runs around like that madman 
Gill” is an embarrassing black 
sheep. 

We resent Gill for reminding 
us that religion is the fuller and 
fuller experience of being 
grasped unconditionally, and as 
hopelessly hopefully as in first 
love, by what is the foundation, 
the beginning and end of life. 
Religion should be a shattering 
of man’s pride, transforming and 
breaking out toward the One 
who is more than our comings 
and goings, and who is therefore 
alone able to give our days depth 
and real seriousness, the serious- 
ness which is the cheerfulness of 
the saints. 

Whenever a convert like Gill 
reminds us of these things too 
cheerfully we begin to resent 
him. Now, is our action lack of 
charity, or too much routine in 
taking the Church for granted, 
or just “human nature?” How 
often do we ask ourselves these 
things when we repeat the now- 
established criticisms of Gill just 
as we maintain an overall atti- 
tude towards the Church which, 
if it has any inspiration at all, 
is inspired only by our comfort? 

Perhaps if we would stop to 
consider what makes people like 
Gill do artd say the things they 
do, or seem to be what we like 
to think they are, we might be- 
gin to understand that, unlike 
our own assembly-line Christian- 
ity, to be a convert at all is to 
stand like Lazarus raised from 
























































death to life by Christ. The con- 
vert’s world is the only new 
world we don’t care to explore. 
The Church, which was a living 
thing for the Apostles, who were 
the first converts, will always be 
younger than springtime. Yet it 
is here our “modern” minds and 
jangled nerves never let down or 
relax, here that our own inse- 
curity and lack of fulfillment 
goads us to unkindness and a 
rejection of Christ in our broth- 
er. 


E ARE DISTURBED and 

annoyed by people who 
come along@like Gill and attempt 
to convince us that salvation 
now is the one desire of the 
heart, the only thing, and some- 
thing to be understood in terms 
of God’s own love songs in the 
liturgy. So what do we do? We 
refuse to consider for a moment 
that we might not be right, that 
all the usual arrangements in 
society like the exploitation and 
dehumanizing of workers, the 
moral paralysis of racism any- 
where, or the silly prettiness 
used like cake frosting to con- 
ceal the ugliness of our homes 
and clothes could be anything 
else but the evils they are be- 
cause our “good money” is in- 


St. Paul Receiving the Sword of the Spirit 
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By Carl Merschel 


every other member of the hu- 
man race, 


Eric Gill, however, was one of 
those troubled souls, much less 


rare than we like to feel, who 
admitted that he had problems. 
He had argued by the time of 
his death in 1941 that, while we 
are all indeed willing to put up 
with what we want on earth, at 
the Last Judgment we will all 
have to take what we deserve. 
To say this, of course, was to 
remember that we have free will 
and certainly no. one has writ- 
ten on the dignity of each hu- 
man person as a working man 
with more insight, study or 
painstaking accuracy than Gill. 
The whole Christian tradition 
and the life of the Church may 
have furnished Gill with .the 
facts but it is something to come 
even near to applying them in 
our society. ‘ 

But we must try to clear up 
what underlies Gill’s ethics of 
work and the theology that 
every family is a Holy Family 
and not a supply station for 
robots. Rather there is the point 
which none of the charming in- 
tellects, now making a name for 
themselves sniping at Gill, con- 
sider when they laugh at his 
peculiarities of temperament and 
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Eric Gill 





vested in them. But what is 
worse, we treat the supernatural 
and eternal, the life of God 
which is the life of the Church, 
as a thing which must be forced 
into the mold and sacrificed to 
the production lines of our one 
locality, hour and experience on 
earth. Our history is the only 
history. Our selfish, infrequent 
prayers are taken as the key to 
the entire liturgy. The fact that 
Christ died for all men is never 
so important as our individual 
frustrations and the setbacks we 
cannot avoid in competition, 
rather than cooperation, with 


think they have destroyed his 
logical demonstrations by joking 
about the fact that he preferred 
to wear tunics instead of trou- 
sers, 

T IS A POINT which has to 

do with the difference between 
men who know a trade and 
tools and materials, and tlrose 
who practice but do not soil 
their hands with the “intellec- 
tual life’, literary criticism and 
even social science. 

Now please don’t ask me where 
people who know only a few di- 
gests of Thomist ethics concern- 
ed with the 19th century (or 





have memorized some skeleton- 
ized theology manuals, passed 
literature survey courses, or who 
can repeat the current fashions 
artificially stimulated by book 
publishers in the magazines they 
finance) get the right to eval- 
uate Gill’s sincere attempt to un- 
derstand the Gospel by volun- 
tary poverty, hard work, and the 
other works of mercy. Nobody 





Eric Gill 


. 
really knows enough. But every- 
one (for instance, myself) seems 


to be trying. 
Believe me and bear with me, 
I am not trying to present Gill 


as a little plaster statue of well- 
mannered and socially accept- 
able virtue. He wasn’t nor could 
he hope to be; and in the larger 
sense, neither could any of the 
saints be a part of our ideals 


of right and wrong. That is, 
what is of advantage to our- 
selves, our class, or our politics. 

Therefore we must see charity 
and intellectual honesty as the 
valiant women they are in the 
Bible, and not the smiling vil- 
lain we cultivate as a disguise 
for a jellyfish morality and the 


lack of genuine prudence in our 
For * prudence is not a 
negative virtue to hold us back 


lives. 


or confuse issues, but instead 
to lead and direct us toward pos- 
itive goals. 


GILL IS IMPORTANT by rea- 


son of the questions he has 


raised and the arguments which 
always start when he is men- 
tioned. Everyone will agree that 
a neutral attitude to Gill can’t 
be found. As soon as one of 
his pictures or statues is shown 
or an idea of his comes up, 
people either stand against him 
or work with him. And that is 
because, after reaching the age 
when we are all supposed to be 
moral and intellectual adults, 
he emphasized the role of rea- 
son in preparing a world in 
which faith comes completely 
into its own and attempts (at 
least!) to shape the whole of 
life with reference to the exis- 
tence of God. 

But he did not go about this 
by exalting reason to the detri- 
ment of common sénse, the role 
of manual labor, the social func- 
tion of art, or even human na- 
ture, despised by so many well- 
meaning Catholics. Interpreting 
St. Thomas, and with the leads 
given him by Maritain in Art 
and Scholasticism, the role of 
intelligence -nd a humble under- 
standing became united in Gill’s 
life to the reality and real de- 
mands of the here and now. To 
read Gill is like hearing the 
Popes calling for everyone to 
become home owners—now! 
To have a living wage—now! 
To abolish nationalism or the 
various heresies of race—now! 

How different was the atti- 
tude which molded Gill? Ask 
yourself how often in all organi- 
zations you know (or your fami- 
ly or government) when some- 
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thing that might upset or chal- 
lenge our ordinary way of life 
is proposed, it is inevitably dis- 
posed of and argued aside by 
an appeal to statistics or re- 
search. That is the way we 
make use of the often-laughed- 
at but handy “intellectual ap- 
proach”, only to explain our 
way out of social justice. For 
Gill the role of his mind was 
at least to begin the union of 
actual conditions and God-hon- 
est social justice. For instance, 
when a family faces the real 
business of living on a farm 
like the Gills, many of the folk- 
lore arguments they might have 
had about the rural life and the 
Christian home will be literally 
worked off out of sight and out 
of mind. Or let the modern hus- 
band and wife face a Christian 
marriage with children as they 
come naturally, and they will 
see that all the learned argu- 
ments for population control 
have nothing to do with the 
completeness of marriage and 
personality. 

Or most obviously, where Gill, 
the artist, is concerned, try to 
make something you can call 
your own work, even if it 
doesn’t strike your friends as 
“fine art” (which Gill, by the 
way, didn’t think was different 
from any other kind of making) 
and you might begin to under- 
stand what it would be to call 
your soul vour own. Someone 
who does nothing else but tink- 
er with a radio, car, bicycle or 
phonograph is closer to realiz- 
ing what Gill wrote about the 
theology of Creation or work - 
or philosophv than the average 
“intellectual”. 


UPPOSE. finally, a church 

was built which again was 
made by honest workmen who 
respected their materials and 
their own work because they 
loved God. Suppose they be- 
came men at work at worship, 
not only participating in the 
liturgy, singing and praying 
with Christ, their High Priest, 
but suppose that everything 
they did was felt completely— 
though no longer talked about— 


as part of salvation and the 
bringing of God’s order into the 
world. 

Gill faced these questions. He 
liked, and said he liked, the life 
of a farm, a family, men who 
know tools, who occasionally 
read a book to judge it by ex- 
perience and not abstract logic 
arising only in their minds, and 
who are not afraid when chal- 
lenged to stand by their perso- 
nal responsibility and human 
liability for what they were 
trying to do with their work 
and their lives. 

Above all, Gill recognized how 
what is beautiful in the world 
has to do with God’s Truth and 
His Goodness. He argued that 
if there is something called 
Truth, we have no right to think 
what we like; if there is Good- 
ness, we have no right (in fact, 
it becomes less than human) to 
do what we like. As St. Thomas 
begins his teaching, “The Beau- 
ty of God is the cause of all 
things.” If God is, first of alk. 
the Creator, then as His images 
we are supposed to be creators 
with Him. That is the way we 
know Him and love Him and 
serve Him in this world (as well 
as in the next): to use our free 
will and intelligence as much 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Harlem 
34 West 135th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


T THEIR NATIONAL annual meeting, held recently in Wash- 
ington, Friendship House staff members from Chicago; Port- 
land, Ore.: Washington, D. C.; and New York re-elected Anne 
Foley as director of the New York branch of the organization. A 
graduate of Regis College and a native of Whitinsville, Massachu- 
setts, Miss Foley was a teacher before joining Friendship House. 
Volunteers of Friendship House also held elections, choosing 
Frank Petta, New York public school teacher, as their dean, and 
Florence Heffner, a nurse, as corresponding secretary. 
Volunteers to Help in Housing Survey 
RIENDSHIP House volunteer workers are going to assist the New 


York State Commission on Discrimination in Housing in a sur- © 


vey of attitudes in Harlem towards patterns of segregated living. 
The group will reeeive an indoctrination course under the auspices 
of the Committee and will then participate in house-to-house in- 
terviews, going in interracial pairs. 

Other plans of the volunteer group include a retreat, to be 
held at Maryfarm, Newburgh, New York, the week-end of October 
26 under the direction of Rev. Thomas Stack*of St. Thomas 
Seminary at Bloomfield, Conn. and a “pay-the-rent party” for 
Hallowe'en. P 

Sheed Outer Circle Meetings to Start 

NDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP of Frank Sheed, the Outer Cir- 

cle of Friendship House will meet at 7:30, Sunday, October 

28, at Earl Hall, Columbia University near the corner of 116th St. 

and Broadway. The topic for discussion will be, “Is Religion 

a Waste of Time?” Meetings will continue on Sunday evenings 

every two weeks throughout the winter. There is no admission 
charge and the public is invited. 





But It All Starts from a Center 


By Betty Schneider 


WO SUNDAYS IN A ROW, I’ve been away from my home 

parish. At the first Sunday’s Mass, I found,myself inwardly 
criticizing the choir, and writhing mildly at the announcements: 
society meetings, all kinds of them, special collection envelopes at 
the back of the church. There was mention of various devotions 
during the coming week—but no sermon and no comment on the 
Mass of the day, and (what I should not have had time to notice) 
apparently no missals among the people. The whole approach 
seemed almost to have a note of “For heaven’s sake, let’s get 
finished with this, fast.” 


Through the whole Mass, I kept scolding myself for letting 
such little things interfere with the joy of participating in the 
holy Sacrifice. Yet, at the same time, I kept remembering the 
many times I have told off staff-workers who remark that the 
things they are learning at Friendship House make it hard to be 
happy in the average parish. 


I happened to hit an entirely different sort of parish the very 
next Sunday. The celebrant was the very personification of rever- 
encé: it was not hard to realize that here the Son of God was 
offering an infinite sacrifice for the salvation of the world. Not 
only was the choir good, but the proper was sung, and the sermon 
was a homily on the gospel of the day’s Mass. The latter gave 


me thoughts for meditation the full week. 
Social Outlook Different 





I have limited experience for 
judging the two congregations 
as to their grasp of Catholic 
social teachings and their insight 
into the zeal problems of the 
world today. Later, when I met 


the pastor with some members 
of the first parish, I found an 
adamant attitude that public 
housing is a political issue, that 
the interracial situation is an 
economic and not a moral ques- 
tion, and that neither are par- 
ticularly Christian concerns. 
And, in spite of the fact that I 
came to the second group with a 
distinctly unpopular cause (in- 
terracial equality in northern 
Kentucky), I was enthusiastical- 
ly received. 
All this by way of preface to 
a@ comment on the article, “Keep- 
{ng Things Together” in the 
nuary ORATE FRATRES. I 
shouted an inner hurrah to Fath- 
r Geaney’s insistence that the 
fturey and social problems must 
kept together. I agree with 
him 100 per cent that the two 
are inevitably and necessarily 
entwined, that concern for the 
r, for homes, for living wages, 
or all.the human things of life, 


is part and parcel of the Chris- 
tian life, which has its core and 
center in the sacramental life of 
the Churca. 

The point I would like to ac- 
cent, however—and my experi- 
ence brings it out, though cer- 
tainly not conclusively—is that 
where there is solid sacramental 
life in a parish, where there has 
been much work in making the 
Mass understood and appreciat- 
ed and participated in, there 
you are likely to have the be- 
ginnings of a Christian social 
conscience. And that by building 
Christians informed in the sacra- 
mental sense, you are developing 
people who are more likely to 
reflect that knowledge in life all 
around them. 

On the other hand, I feel it is 
the narrowed approach, which 
for lack of a better term is some- 
times, perhaps too glibly, la- 
beled “novena Catholicism,” that 
makes for Catholics who go to 
the sacraments on Sunday and 
protect their lives and neighbor- 
hoods from undesirables during 
the rest of the week. 

Liturgy and Man’s Dignity 

My experience is not wide, but 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Portland, Oregon 


Blessed Martin F. H. 
21 N.E. Broadway 
By Wayne Keith 


September has been a busy 
and fruitful month at the Port- 
land House. New programs 
started, new friends made every 
day and the usual hustle which 
we find it takes to keep a Friend- 
ship House running anywhere. 

Ellen Rehkopf, our director, 
has been away part of the 
month, taking a much deserved 
vacation and attending the an- 
nual F. H. convention to be held 
the first week in October. Yours 
truly has joined the staff, trans- 
ferring from the New York 
House and finds the friendly peo- 
ple and beautiful flowers of Port- 
land much to his liking. 


Ann Stull, always working, al- 
ways smiling, has a children’s 
program under way and it is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 
The children of the neighborhood 
come in every afternoon, after 
school, to play and sing and get 
acquainted with us. We are hap- 
py to report that our children’s 
program is completely interra- 
cial. The kids, completely oblivi- 
ous to this, are having a great 
time and at the same time serv- 
ing as a living example of the 
fact that people, living and 
working and playing together, 
are going to get along regard- 
less of race or color. If only all 


Father Edmond Bliven. This 


- promises to be a fruitful inquiry 


into one of the most vital and 
fundamental doctrines of the 
Catholic religion. 
Fair Employment Working Out 
We were privileged to have 
two very interesting speakers for 
our open forums this past 
month. Mr. David Robinson, 
Chairman: of the Oregon Fair 
Employment Practices Advisory 
Committee, gave an informative 
talk entitled “What F.E.P. 
Means to You.” This was fol- 
lowed on September 17 by Mr. 
Ulysses Plummer of the Port- 
jand branch of the NAACP who 
spoke on the role of the NAACP 
in Civil Rights legislation. These 
Monday night speakers are al- 
ways followed by lively discus- 
sions and are of course an ex- 
cellent way to get the truth out 
in the open, which is just where 
we want it. 
Most PEOPLE who have in- 
terested themselves in the 
problems of race relations in this 
country are aware of the fact 
that in many cities in the land 
there are numbers of young Ne- 
gro people, who after years of 
preparation, and after becoming 
highly qualified for a particular 
field, are relegated to jobs as 









for your intentions. 


Christ. 


Name . 


New York, N.Y. 
God bless you! 


of us could go through life lov- 
ing and being loved with the 
trust and innocence and lack of 
inhibition so refreshingly evident 
in the shining faces of these lit- 
tle ones! Then truly we would 
have the “wisdom of little ones” 
about which Our Lord speaks. 
We also have active groups of 
“Brownies” and Girl Scouts 
which meet here every Saturday 
morning under the able guidance 
of Audrey Zaworski, one of our 
fine volunteers. 

The Volunteers are busy de- 
veloping their program. Their 
meetings, with Father James 
Mosely conducting the gospel 
and liturgy inquiries, have been 
interesting and stimulating. The 
Vols are starting a study of the 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body 
of Christ to be conducted by 


Harlem Friendship House Appeal 


ANY OF YOU, with a generosity which must be very 

pleasing to Christ and His holy servant, Blessed Martin 
de Porres, have helped us in our work to promote Christian 
justice and love of neighbor. You have enabled us to work 
together, colored and white, speaking and writing to help 
others to understand that we are all brothers in Christ. You 
have enabled us to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
even in a small way to harbor the harborless. 


Hic# PRICES of the necessities of life have hit you just 
as they have hit us. So we will be especially grateful for 
any help you can give us and will offer Compline every night 


GOD IS NOT OUTDONE IN GENEROSITY! 


Yes, I wish to help promote the justice and love of 
Enclosed please find $............ 


eer eee aeeeaeeere eeeeeeeeeeee eeereereeeeeeeeeeesee 


Street ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee 


@eeeeeeoeeeeeeee ee ees eeseesreeSeeteesereegeeeseeesgee 


Please send immediately to FRIENDSHIP HOUSE of 
HARLEM 34 West 135th St. (Box 16—Lincolnton Sta.) 


~ 























porters or elevator operators 
simply because openings in their 
field are denied to members of 
their race. To show what an al- 
tered situation an_ effective 


F.E.P. law can make, the job 
picture for Negroes in Portland 
has become just the reverse. Of- 
ficials of the Urban League and 
the enforcement committee of 
the F.E.P. law in Oregon tell us 
that since the enactment of this 
law in 1949 many employers 
have approached them and 
stated that they were eager to 
integrate qualified Negro people 
into their businesses. We also 
know that the City of Portland 
would like to have capable Ne- 
gro people placed in the various 
departments of the city govern- 
ment, which, as a result of the 
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hood of God. 


died for ALL mankind. -« 





law, are now open to all. The 
problem seems to be that there 
are not enough qualified people 
to apply for the positions, . 


This problem is to be attacked 
with a vengeance. As many of 
our readers may know, there ex- 
ists in Portland the “Committee” 
for Interracial Principles and 
Practices.” This fine group which 
was started several years ago by 
Father Thomas J. Tobin, has 
worked in many ways with other 
groups in the city and has been 
largely instrumental in securing 
the enactment of constructive. 
Civil Rights legislation in Ore- 
gon. 


Student Counselling 


The group meets each month 
at Friendship House. At their 
last meeting the problem which * 
has been outlined above was dis- 
cussed and a plan of action de- 
cided upon. It was decided that 
a constructive program of stu- 
dent counseling was needed in 
order to help young people find 
the field in which they are best 
equipped to enter and what line 
of study would best help them, 
to achieve this end. At the pres- 
ent time there is little or no stu- 
dent. counseling in the public 
school system of Portland. The 
students will also be served by 
having available to them a 
knowledge of what job fields are 
open and what scholarships are 
available. It was further decid-« 
ed to enlist the support of stu- 
dents and faculty at Portland 
University who have indicated a. 
willingness to help and also the 
help of two Negro fraternity 
groups in the city who are eager 
to cooperate with the job to be 
done. All of this: means that a 
big job has to be done in order 
to stir up interest both among 
the students and their parents. 


Friendship House will provide | 


the place and will cooperate in 
every way possible to make this 
splendid enterprise a success. 


Work Here, Too 


A first glance at Portland 
tends to give one who has 
worked in Harlem or on the 


South Side of Chicago the im- - 


pression that things are in pret- 
ty good shape out here and that 
there isn’t much of a job to be 
done. Second and third glances, 
however, awaken us to the 
knowledge that just as Christ is 


crucified over again a thousand _ 


times a day in New York and 
Chicago and countless other 
places by denying His children 


the right to human dignity and . 
the essentials of decent living, 80 


PLATFORM OF FRIENDSH 


WE BELIEVE in the subline doctrine 
of Christ—for He is the Mystical 
branches. He is the Head and we at 
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> sublinte doctrine of the Mystical Body 
e is the Mystical Vine and we are the 
he Head and we are the members. 


the fruit of the Incarnation and the Re- 
Brotherhood of Man under the Father- 


we are our brother’s keeper and have a 
bility, therefore, before God, for the wél- 
her in Christ and this embraces all men, 
ace, Nationality or Color ... for Christ 


nkind. ~ 


a lasting social order and peace will be 
a Christian Social Order based on Christian 
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Chicago 
4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
“Chicago 15, Ill. 


By Mary Dolan 

OCTOBER 13 and 14 was the 

most beautiful fall week end 
Chicago had this year, but sev- 
eral Friendship House staff 
members and volunteers spent 
the entire week end indoors. 
They were attending the fourth 
annual conference of the Chi- 
cago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, at In- 
ternational House on the U. of 
C. campus. 

Once a year the Council, 
which is made up of over 100 
organizations in and around Chi- 
eago working against discrimi- 
nation, holds such a conference. 
Accomplishments are assessed, 








and goals for the future out- 
lined. 

Over and over again, the con- 
ference heard one refrain. When- 
ever incidents were described of 
integrating Negroes in offices, in 
hospitals, in schools, the experi- 
ence was the same: 

“Nothing happened.” 

And yet, the topic for the con- 
ference was, - “What Cicero 
Means.” Something did happen 
in Cicero—and in other neigh-y 
borhoods— when Negroes at- 
tempted to break out of stifling 
ghettoes. 

So the conference had gath- 
ered to consider this tremen- 
dously important question: How 
could the peaceful, natural ac- 
ceptance of Negroes as fellow 
workers, neighbors, classmates 
be made the rule—rather than 
the significant exception? 

As the conference progressed, 
one explanation why this ques- 
tion is difficult to answer began 
to emerge. As speaker after 
speaker talked of the problems 
of discrimination in housing, in 
hospitals, in employment, in edu- 
cation, it became apparent how 
interwoven and complicated all 
these problems are. 

In housing, for instance. 
James C. Downs, Jr., president 
of the Real Estate Research 
Corporation, described how rent- 
als in two identical Chicago 
apartment buildings varied from 
$135 to over $1,000 a month. 
One building was in a “white” 
area, and had three apartments 
each renting for $45. The other, 
six blocks away, rented to Ne- 
groes, had been cut. up into 





Westerners, Want to Hear 
About Friendship House? 


I’ SO, BETTY SCHNEIDER is 

filling some lecture appoint- 
ments in the West and maybe 
your group could arrange to hear 
her. Betty has been with Friend- 
ship House for over ten years, 
since her post-graduate year at 
Fordham, with the exception of 


one year at Bishop Sheil’s CYO. 


She is national director of 
Friendship House. The increas- 
ing fullness of her lecture sched- 
ule testifies to her effectiveness 
in making people more interested 
in the task of bringing the world 
to Christ, particularly as to lov- 
ing our neighbors without ex- 
ception. Here is her schedule: 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 1—En route, 
Davenport, Kansas City, Santa 
Fe. 
~ Dec. 1 to 20—California (She 
may be reached at 10142 Stilson 
Ave., Los Angeles, 4, Calif.) 
. Dec. 20 to Jan. 20—Portland, 
Oregon (St. Peter Claver Center 
21 N.E. Broadway), Seattle. 


too is He crucified in the hearts 
and minds of middle class people 
who have become so taken up 
With the materialistic pursuits 
of life that they fail to see Christ 
in their brethren of darker skin 
or different national origin. 
There are many who look with 
contempt upon the poor and the 
colored and relegate them with- 
out a backward glance into the 





BETTY SCHNEIDER 





National Director 
of Friendship House 
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skid row or the ghetto. Here too 
Christ must be served. Here too 
justice must prevail. We must 
work hard and pray God that 
the pleasant neighborhoods of 
Portland which we see today are 
not the rat-infested, garbage- 
ridden, overcrowded warrens of 
Harlem tomorrow. The issue is 
at hand, the battle is joined. We 
cannot serve God and mammon, 
PLEASE PRAY FOR US. 


CATHOLIC 


ENDSHIP HOUSES 


dozens of “kitchenette” units, 
with rents totaling more than 
$1,000. 


(One thinks of the problem of 
decent living for families in 
these kitchenettes ... and the 
exorbitant rent for inadequate 
housing being paid by these Ne- 
groes, out of an income lower 
than the average because of job 
discrimination. ) 


In hospitals, for instance. 
Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., edi- 
tor of “Modern Hospital,” told 
the conference that less than 3 
per cent of medical students are 
Negroes, although Negroes make 
up roughly 10 per cent of the 
population, At least one-half of 
the Negro physicians in the 
country do not have hospital 
privileges anywhere, George 
Brooks of the Welfare Council 
reported. 


(One is reminded of the inade- 
quate* primary and secondary 
education the majority of Ne- 
groes receive because schools 
have failed to admit Negroes on 
an equal basis with whites. Fre- 
quently this means Negroes can 
not meet.entrance requirements 
of professional schools. One 
thinks, too, of the problem of 
financing the many years of 
medical education ... again a 
bigger problem for the Negro 
with his below-average income. 
And then one considers the Ne- 
gro who overcomes these ob- 
stacles and receives his degree, 
facing the very real possibility 
that he will not be admitted to 
any hospital’s staff.) 


Such are the problems of Chi- 


cago (along with most other 
cities). What can we do about 
it? 

The answer is as complicated 
as the problem. It is not enough 
to be concerned with one small 
area of discrimination. We must 
be informed on many subjects 
and take action in many ways. 

Yet the actions are often 
small, and almost never dra- 
matic. It may mean persuading 
our fellow workers or our em- 
ployer to give a Negro worker— 
not special consideration—but 
just an “even break.” It may 
mean getting our neighbors to 
register and vote for competent 
city and state and federal offi- 
tials. It may mean helping to 
train Negroes for “non-tradi- 
tional” jobs. It may mean or- 
ganizing a community group to 
set up and maintain fair hous- 
ing standards—standards that 
ask of a new neighbor: “Will he 
keep his property up to the 
code?” and not “Is his skin the 
‘right’ color?” 

Thomas H. Wright, director of 
the Commission on Human Re- 
lations, closed the conference on 
a constructive note: 

“We have had our sights lift- 
ed. That calls for lifting our en- 
ergies, too,” he said, and went on 
to remind the conference: 

“None of these things can 
ever come to pass unless we 
have organization at the ‘grass 
roots’ level, in our own locality. 
For that job, this Council needs 
you, and you need it.” 
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Washington, D. C. 


St. Peter Claver Center 
814 7th St. S.W. 


By Virginia Sobotka 


October started off with St. 


Early in the month Mr. John 


Peter Claver Center full of staff}|R. Hodgson, General Manager of 


workers from all the other 
Friendship Houses, the occasion 
being the annual council meet- 
ing. FH budgets don’t allow for 
luxury traveling so it was also 
like old home week. The three 
day meeting ended with a social 
evening. Corny but hilarious 
skits were put on by each of the 
four houses. We were especially 
happy to have with us again 
Ellen Rehkopf, erstwhile assist- 
ant director here, now the big 
wheel at the Portland Friendship 
House. 

The week ended with a trip to 
New York to attend the wedding 
of Terry McDonald, former 
Washington staff worker, and 
Carl Craig, former Washington 
volunteer. As a wedding present 
the Washington staff presented 
Carl and Terry with a matching 
but slightly used set of pots and 
pans. 

The open forums were high- 
lighted by a talk on the liturgy 
by Father Alban Boultwood, 
O.S.B., Prior of St. Anselm’s 
Priory here. There are many 
wonderful feasts in October so 
we stressed the liturgy at every 


the International Catholic Travel 
Bureau, Lanseair, Inc., gaveus a 
showing of “Mary’s Peace Plan 
from Heaven’’—the message of 
Fatima. It was a sound movie in 
color. We recommend it highly. 


Another highlight of the 
month was the election of a new 
volunteer council. Bill Murphy, 
former volunteer of Chicago FH, 
was elected dean with Loretta 
Butler and Andy Moss also on 
the council. 


The Center volunteers had 
their first annual retreat at 
Maria Laach farm with Father 
Thomas Harte of the department 
of sociology of Catholic Univer- 
sity as retreat master. Despite 
the fact that the nights were 
quite chill the vols came back 
with glowing accounts of the 
week end. We were fortunate in 
having permission to have the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved at 
the farm during the retreat. 


The month ended with the vol- 
unteers’ second annual benefit 
dance held at the American Vet- 
eran’s Committee Clubhouse. 
The proceeds are being used to 


opportunity throughout the|fix up the Children’s Center for 
month. which we have big plans. 


F. H. Workers Hold: Annual Meeting 


DELEGATES from the four Friendship Houses met at St. Peter 

Claver Center, Washington, D.C., early in _—— to take 
stock of their work for the past year, and to make plans for an- 
other. Beginning on the feast of the Guardian Angel, the three 
days of meetings were devoted to prayer together and to serious 
thought and discussion. And they were dotted with moments of 
levity, as the group from four parts of the country came together 
to live and work as one unit for several days. ~ - 


As perhaps in all F.H. affairs, there was much talk. But 
there was action, too, to improve old techniques, and to find new 
ways of working. Throughout, there was an attempt to critically 
analyze the work, using the yardstick of the stated ideals of the 
movement. They are: “To glorify Jesus Christ, to sanctify its 
members, and*to sanctify other men and women and the social 
institutions of our times, particularly in the field of race relations.” 


A review of the past year brought encouragement. Since the 
last meeting of directors, staff and volunteer delegates, the 
Catholic Interracialist had been moved and set up in an office of 
its own. Reports showed that it was beginning to grow and to 
stand on its own two feet as an instrument for promoting justice 
and charity. 

INCE THE 1950 sessions at Blessed Martin Farm, Montgomery, 

N. Y., when the possibility of opening new houses was dwelt 
upon, the Portland Friendship House had joined the family, another 
branch on the Mystical Vine. The story of the first four months in 
Portland, ably given by director, Ellen Rehkopf, brought a fresh- 
ness to future planning. The challenge of meeting the iaterracial 
situation in a completely new area before the tight ghetto pattern 
has congealed was pointed up. It could be seen that while the 
basic principles and strengths—the daily Mass, the work offered 
to Christ, the attempt to live the social teachings of the Church— 
remained exactly the same, the task of building understanding 
and brotherhood, where unfavorable custom or laws are developing 
rather than set, demands rethinking and new methods. Plans 
were made for broadening a positive program. 

There was an exchange of ideas on volunteer programs, with 
an attempt to find the best plan for effective action. Thought was 
given to the task of achieving order and at the same time flexi- 
bility within the framework of a House. Important decisions in 
the day’s sessions were: the creation of a separate office of Na- 
tional Director, with headquarters for the time being in Chicago, 
and the appointment of Betty Schneider to that post; the appoint- 
ment of Ann Stull as director of Chicago Friendship House, and 
the reappointment of Anne Foley to the head position in New 
York; the revision of the staff-worker pamphlet to more fully ex- 
plain the life of the F.H. worker. 

Wt SO MUCH WORK that needs doing, and with our task 

outlined as one of “action, now,” there are moments when 
one might question taking time and money for a jaunt across the 
country to sit around a table for a few days. Yet, as Dorothy 
Day pointed out recently in a talk at Friendship House, it is the 
one way available to keep a oneness and a spirit of teamwork, and 
to gain the “organized” lay apostolate, the Popes have called for. 

Not all the problems were solved—a real work for Christ will 
be achieved only if they are suffered through day by day. But 
prayerfully and intelligently facing the task at hand can bring 
clarification and answers. - 

And in the minds of those who attended, that is what the 
1951 meeting did for the Friendship House staff-workers. 
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Eric Gill 


(Continued from Page 3) 
where work is concerned as in 
merely avoiding the commonly- 
recognized sins against morality 

It all goes together. All our 
ignorance and hate are reflected 
in the joyless and choking hells 
we call cities, the drugstore 

lamor of our churches, and the 
ollars and cents attitude of 
modern education. Certainly Gill 
never pictured himself as the 
last word toward remaking and 
restoring the things of God, or 
that his own sculpture and en- 

raving furnished a perfect art 
ss to express the liturgy. But 
at very least he went to work 
and tackled the very first ques- 
tions involved if the liturgy is 
to provide a mind and a heart 
for every member of the Catholic 
community and restore Christian 
éonscience to the world. 


peEcvuy has pointed out that 
in the history of the world 
you can easily discover a great 
coe of people who, suddenly 
nding that there is Truth, take 
steps toward God. Or, having 
sought Him and finding His 
church, they deliberately break 
with their interests and sacrifice 
éven their sentimental friend- 
ships. But he did not believe 
that there were many examples 
of men who, having made this 
first break with the routine 
world, have the second courage 
to abandon their second inter- 
ts, their second friendships. 
e are all more than willing to 


fall out with half the world for 


the sake of “the truth” if we 
make partisans among the sec- 
ond half of the werld; men who 
ask nothing better than to fight 
against the first half. Yet, if, 
put of love for Truth, we fool- 
fn break with this second 
alf, these new friends, what 
will become of us? 

A brave man—and Gill was 
one of the few we can meet in 

odern times—will break with 
bis background and his interests. 
Blessed are they who hear My 
Word and keep it.” And so a 
new party is formed, originally 













and by inspiration supposed to 
be the party of Justice and 


Truth, but which in no time at 


all becomes absolutely identical 
with other parties. It is a col- 
lection of individuals like all the 
others, a party which exists to 


contradict other parties, even as 
many see the Church, not in her 


positive role to give divine life, 
but only in competition with 


governments or manmade relig- 
ions. Then, a second time, the 
Christian is challenged to make 


a second break. 


ERIC GILL 








man like Gill seems as apostasy 
and perpetual desertion. Because 
we are insecure or worried in 


our lack of faith, we question 
the motives of the convert whose 
love of the Church finds in her 
mare than Mass on Sunday and 
fish on Friday. The soul that 
wishes to remain faithful to the 
everlasting unfolding of Truth 
must make himself unfaithful to 
all the continued, successive, 
frightened unrealities of error. 
The Catholic who wishes to re- 
main faithful to Justice can be 
reproached as unfaithful only to 
inexhaustibly triumphant injus- 


tice. 
“In gratitude for the things 


that he made, the truths that he 


taught, pray for the soul of Eric 
Gill.” Inscription composed by 
friends for Gill’s death card. 





it All Starts From a Center 


(Continued from Page 3) 
; have noted little things. There 
8 


an amazing difference, for ex- 
- 


ample between the worker who 
comes to Friendship House with 
some really constructive knowl- 
edge of the liturgy, and the very 
good worker of a more individ- 
ualistic spiritual background. 
Both have the same basic good 
will, and a conscience sensitive 
to the problems of people. No 
judgment, certainly, can be made 
on their relative sanctity. But 
there is an ease with which the 
erson who knows the Mass (and 
he dignity of man therefrom) 
adjusts, which is different from 
the more paternalistic attitude 
the others are apt to have. 

I would be inclined to feel that 
the liturgical movement is com- 
ing to grips with real problems 
even if it stops at developing a 
fully rounded out sacramental 
life in the parish. True, you 
would hope that it go further, 
and it most definitely should. 
But if we have the real and con- 
stant attempt on the part of 
those promoting the liturgy to 
improve and grow in finding 
ways of giving to people the pat- 
tern for Christian living (which 
the liturgy is), then you will 
have lay people more apt to 
carry those things to their 
homes, their factories, their 
businesses and their socia! lives, 


Friendship House Debt to 
Liturgists 

I have a feeling that Friend- 
ship House would have long 
since been just a name, if we 
hadn’t had from our beginnings 
the guidance of such liturgists 
as Father Paul Hanly Furfey, 
Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, 
and Father Daniel Cantwell. 
From them we have learned the 
tremendous truth that the Mass 
is the Action—the important 
thing we do every day. That 
our work follows from the Mass 
not that we use the Mass as a 
tool to hit against all the diffi- 
culties and evils of the commu- 
nity in which we work. Because 
we go to Mass, we go, Ite Missa 
est, to our mission. We: bring 
the Christ we have received to 
the world around us. 

That compelling idea can give 
an endurance and joy to the task 
of trying to build a little cell of 
Christianity in the midst of 
chaos. The Mass and Prime and 
Compline in English are, in “ad- 
dition, the constant teacher, 
helping us to understand and to 
withstand the problems in which 
we are engulfed. 

We know at Friendship House 
that if we could eliminate every 
instance of discrimination, could 
bring integration of minorities 
into American life on every level, 
could provide good housing and 





Self Portrait 
So the life of the honest work- 


D. C. Whites Favor Negroes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
owners were the chief cause of 
the discrimination practice. But 
they did not have sufficient proof. 

HE DEFENSE at the trial, on 

the other hand, argued (with- 
out evidence) that the Acts of 
1872, 1873, were “unreasonable,” 
that they interfere with the 
rights of restaurant owners; 
that their enforcement would be 
protested by the white citizens 
of the District; that violence 
would result, if the laws were 
enforced. 

To disprove these charges and 
to back up their case with more 
concrete evidence, the Commit- 
tee undertook on April 8, 1950 
an extensive survey of discrimi- 
nation in Washington restau- 
rants to determine: how many 
restaurants would not serve 
colored persons; what the man- 
agement attitudes were toward 
Negroes; and what the normal 
reaction of other regular patrons 
would be when colored persons 
sought to be served. 

For seven months, 145 white 
and colored volunteers tested 99 
downtown restaurants, including 
all types of lunch counters, res- 
taurants, soda fountains, depart- 
ment and dime store counters. 
None of the restaurants tested 
had been known to serve colored 
prior to the survey. The check- 
ers tested 316 times. They were 
quiet, orderly, neat in appear- 
ance, They never argued. Thei 
procedure was to seat themselves 
in mixed (white and colored) or 
all-colored groups of 2, 3 or 4 
persons. If they were served, 
they ate and left. If they were 
not served, they asked for the 
manager and called his attention 
to the 1872, 1873 laws. They 
faithfully reported attitudes but 
did not engage in controversy. 

Of the 316 checks made, 188 
parties were served, 128 refused 
service. Of the 99 restaurants, 
38 refused service on the first 
test and consistently refused on 
all subsequent tests. Thirty- 
three served without discrimina- 
tion. Of this number, 8 at first 
refused, later changed their pol- 
icy. Twenty-eight served on the 
first test, refused to serve col- 
ored on subsequent tests. Some 
of the restaurants that started 
admitting colored when tested 
by the volunteers, later relapsed 
to their former discriminatory 
policy. 

No White Objectors 

But the outstanding result of 
the survey was that in the 316 
checks made, in not one instance 
did any incident occur to indi- 
cate any displeasure whatsoever 
on the part of the other pratrons 
of the restaurants. The checkers 
reported curiosity indicated in 
occasional glances, but that the 


general attitude of white patrons 
to the presence of colored per- 
sons was one of total indiffer- 
ence. Nine cases were reported, 
however, of white patrons who 
reacted in favor of the checkers. 
On one occasion, a white pa- 
tron offered to buy a meal for a 
refused Negro patron. On an- 
other occasion, two white pa- 
trons walked out of a restaurant 
without waiting to be served, 
when they overheard Negroes 
being asked to leave. 

It became clear to the Com- 
mittee that it was not the aver- 
age, white D.C. citizen who was 
preventing Negroes from eating 
in restaurants, but the restau- 
rant owners themselves. 


The Committee concluded,from 3 


this survey, that Washington, D. 
C. is indeed “ready” to accept a 
change in the present restaurant 
segregation pattern, and in the 
discrimination policies, for that 
matter, of the movies, in hous- 
ing, and in other areas. 

Some of the accomplishments 
of the Committee are: 


i Largely through its work, the 

1872, 1873 laws were brought 
to the attention of the Municipal 
Court of Appeals and were, on 
May 24th, 1951, upheld as valid. 
Although officials responsible for 
enforcing these laws have re- 
fused to enforce them, the val- 
idity of the law gives the Com- 
mittee a great deal of authority 
that it would not otherwise have. 











































New... 
FOR MEN OF ACTION 


Yves de Montscheuil 
A handbook for all engaged in 
the lay apostolate. Outlines the 
principles of action. 
Cloth $3.00 


Unique... 

FIDES ALBUMS are a new se- 
ries of liturgical picture pam- 
phlets. For pamphlet racks, high 
school, college, convert instruc- 
tion, study clubs. BulK rates on 
request. 

THE MASS—100,000 Sold Out 

MARRIAGE—25c 


Classic... 


GROWTH OR DECLINE? 
Cardinal Suhard 
Analysis of the Church in con- 
temporary society. Cloth $2.50. 

Paper $1.50. 


PRIESTS AMONG MEN 
Cardinal Suhard 


The role of the priest in our 
society. Cloth $2.25. Paper ‘5c. 


THE WEEK WITH CHRIST 


Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 
Reflections on the propers of the 
Mass for all Sundays and Holy- 
days. A handmaid to the missal. 
Cloth $3.50. Paper $2.50. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


21 West Superior St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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proper recreation for all, in other 
words, get all those things we 
are working for in the temporal 
order, tomorrow, we would still 
have nothing, if we had not 
brought them in Christ. And a 
part of bringing Christ comes 
from knowing Him in His ful- 
ness—which part I feel the litur- 
gical movement has fostered 
among us, in the many and con- 
stant helps it gives to fuller un- 
derstanding. 
Sacramental Life Most 
Important 

We must keep praying and 
working, as Father suggests, for 
the full vision of Christianity, 
fore the complete integration. 
Theoretically, we should not have 
to make a choice between the 
work of improving the sacra- 
mental life of parishes, through 


prayer, study and work on the 
part of those interested in the 
liturgical movement, and the job 
of delving more deeply into 
social problems. Practically, it 
may be necessary. With the big 
task at hand, with parish life 
so often a real disappointment 
to the would-be apostle, with so 
little time, then maybe concen- 
tration at the center will do the 
job fastest. In the liturgy lived, 
we have the foundation for build- 
ing a positive virile Christian 
order. Pope Pius XII did not ob- 
scure the urgency of social re- 
form by writing in MEDIATIOR 
DEI “The most pressing duty 
of Christians is to live the litur- 
gical life, and increase and cher- 
ish its supernatural _ spirit” 
(n.197). Things must be kept 
together, by all means; but they 
do start from a center. 


2 AJthough the survey made by 

the Committee has brought 
about policy changes in a num- 
ber of restaurants, those changes 
were made largely by dime store 
lunch counters, such as Kresge’s 
(which yielded reluctantly after 
the Committee picketed for sev- 
eral weeks), McCrory’s, and 
Woolworth’s. The Greyhound 
Bus Depot now serves Colored 
on an equal basis as white peo- 
ple, but this new policy is far 
from established, as recent tests 
have shown attempts to fall back 
to their former policy of dis- 
crimination. 


But largely, the policy of 
Washington restaurants hasn’t 
changed a great deal, which 
means that the Committee’s work 
is just begun. 

The Committee has received 


numerous letters, since the 
start of its work, from Negroes 
who constantly find it difficult to 
find places to eat. Most of the 
complaints come from Negro 
strangers, in Washington on 
Government business, who must 
resort to hot dog meals at stand- 
up counters, or from Negro stu- 
dents and Government workers 
who find it difficult to find places 
to eat, or from out-of-town Neg- 
roes who come either to visit the 
Capitol or to attend conventions 
and can’t find lodging or places 
to eat. 


As Mrs. Ann Stein says, “The 
more we try to do, the more we 
uncover still more that needs to 
be done.” 


Brazilian Lay 


Apostle Writes 


(Continued from Page 2) 
But I failed. I didn’t improve 
nothing. I just got tired and 
old of trying it.” 

Even if I would open $,000 

Catholic schools I think I would 
still feel like that. The world 
needs the work of the Christians 
so badly ... There is so much to 
be done. Even if it seems we 
are not accomplishing the whole 
thing, we have to go on trying, 
trying ... till we get old and die. 
That, I think, is what God de- 
serves from us: a love ready to 
make things run according to 
His will. It seems to me that 
was the attitude of the WORD 
of God. He came to earth, spent 
His life trying to make the world 
as His Father wanted it, and 
died murdered on a cross ;.. 
Apparently He failed ... but He 
was killed in action, while He 
was trying... 
I am afraid we are having too 
much success. We have already 
two schools, two station wagons, 
230 children in a paying school, 
70 in a free school. (If we had 
more money, we could have al- 
ready 7,000 poor children. It is 
the biggest crop in Brazil .. .) 
We are still planning to buy a 
piece of land to build our “mon- 
astery” ... where we are going 
to live with abandoned chil- 
Gren... : 

We need badly an American 
with us. The 230 children’s par- 
ents want them to learn Eng- 
lish. Our school could give him 
or her room and board and 50 
dollars monthly (very. high 
wages down here!). Very cold 
here now. Where is your old 
American © pioneering _ spirit? 
Dont you want to come at least 
for a short while? Two days in 
an airplane or less... 

We have many Americans in 
our city but Protestants. Some 
of them are in our Catholic 
school. We hope to convert them 
some day. 

Your friend, 
Roberto Rocha 
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Speak Up for Justice 


READ! LEARN THE ANSWERS! 


Here was a deepening, but nar- 
rowing, experience; an experi- 
ence so narrowing that the in- 
ner problem of a Negro in Amer- 
ica becomes that of not allow- 
ing it to choke and suffocate 
him. I am glad that this fuller 
import of the situation came to 
me as late as it did, when my 
apprehension of it could be more 
or less objective. As an Ameri- 
can Negro, I consider the most 
fortunate thing in my whole life 
to be the fact that through child- 
hood I was reared free from un- 
due fear or esteem for white 
people as a race; otherwise, the 
deeper implications of American 
race prejudice might have be- 
come a part of my subconscious, 
as well as of my conscious, self.” 


COLOR EBONY, Helen Caldwell 
Day, Sheed and Ward, 
New York, N. Y., 1951 


Reviewed by Catherine Murphy 


In very simple, but starkly 
revealing chapters, Helen Cald- 
well Day tells us what it is’ to 
be a Negro growing up in an al- 
most pagan America. There is a 
sincerity about the personal rev- 
elations of this convert which 
kept the book in my hands until 
it was finished. 

Although there is little new in 
the autobiography of this 23- 
year old convert in the way of 








ALONG THIS WAY, by James Weldon Johnson, Viking Press, 
1933. Reviewed by Monica Durkin. 


“T WILL NOT ALLOW one prejudiced person or one million on 

one hundred million to blight my life. I will not let prejudice 
or any of its attendant humiliations and injustices bear me down 
to spiritual defeat.” In these two sentences James Weldon John- 
son outlined his answer to the challenge presented to every 
American Negro. In his autobiography, ALONG THIS WAY, the 
reader comes gradually and admiringly to realize with what 
dignity and integrity he carried out his pledge. 

Born in Jacksonville, Florida, in 1871, his childhood was 
sunny and secure in the comfortable home James Johnson, Senior, 
had purchased when he came from Nassau in the British West 
Indies, with his school-teacher bride, to be head-waiter in the 
town’s leading hotel. Jacksonville, small, rustic and just begin- 
ning to attract northern visitors, was still a good place for a 
little Negro boy. A colored judge presided in municipal court. 
Negro commission merchants operated the most successful mar- 
kets. Negro carpenters and bricklayers built houses and Negro 
plumbers completed them. A sort of post-Reconstruction friendli- 
ness existed between the races. It was not until later that the 
rising tide of economic antagonism began to be felt between the 
poor white and the Negro. The Johnson home life was a cheerful 
one with plenty of books, music, daily Spanish lessons, good cook- 
ing and a busy social life bound up with the Methodist church. 
Here Mrs. Johnson was a choir member and James and his brother 
Rosamond soon became active participants in choruses and the- 
atricals. Se ee ee 

First Meeting With Jim Crow 
N° PROVISION for high 

school education for Negro 
children was made in Jackson- 
ville. So a family conclave de- 
cided that James should be sent 
to Atlanta University for pre- 
paratory school and college. It 

























educational advancement, we can 
learn a great deal in the under- 
standing of the human race, 
Born in the south and educated 
almost entirely by her father, 
Helen managed to keep a strong- 
willed determination to better 
herself. The family was a very 
poor one and ended in -divorce, 
leaving Helen to care for her 
brothers. When she became old 
enough she began her career as 
a nurse and it was then that the 
young Negro gir] discovered that 
whites could be human, too. It 
was during this period that Helen 
found her way into the Catholic 
Church. 


Through the book there is re- 
corded tragedy, humor and sad- 
ness which are all elements 
found in all lives. Perhaps the 
greatest part of this book is her 
simple trust in Providence when 
the people around the author 
are so vehement in denying un- 
ity of the human race under God. 


































































Helen Caldwell Day and her son. 





School Principal 

AFTER HIS GRADUATION 

he was given the principal- 
ship of his old grammar school, 
Stanton, in Jacksonville. He has 
done some teaching in rural 
Georgia and liked it. His posi- 
tion was a responsible one for a 





















was en route to Atlanta with a 
Cuban fellow student that he 
had his first encounter with Jim | young man of twenty-three with 
Crow. Unaware of the recent |twenty-five teachers and a thou- 
enactment of a law forbidding sand pupils to guide. He worked 


the two races to travel in the : : 
same railroad car, the boys set- hard and during his first year he 
realized that for the eighth 


tled down in the first class coach 
grade graduates there would be 


for the overnight journey. The 
conductor approached and told/no further opportunity for fur- 
ther study. By the second year 


them they must move forward 

to the Negro coach. James’ com- ; 

panion, unable to understand the | he had planned and was teaching 
a schedule of studies substan- 

tially the same as the junior pre- 


discussion, questioned him in 
paratory course at Atlanta. He 


Spanish. James answered him 

in the same tongue. The con- 
consulted the school superin- 
tendent and, surprisingly 


ductor, inferring that they were 
“non-American Negroes,” with- 
drew and permitted them to : 
complete their journey in the|@?0ugh, put through his pro- N 
Pullman. As the wheels ground |8™@™ for high school facilities 
for Stanton pupils. 
Publisher and Lawyer 
URING THIS PERIOD he 


out the miles, James reflected 
published with momentary, 


bitterly that in such situations 
any kind of Negro will do, pro- 
but rapidly dwindling, success 


vided he is not an American citi- 
zen. Some years after, again in 
a train, a similar experience was 
RACE RIDDLES 
Ed. by Frank Riley 
10° 


to further drive home the unwel- 
come fact. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND NEGROES 


At Atlanta University 

TLANTA UNIVERSITY 
proved to be a deeply reli- 

Report of the Propagation 

of the Faith in Rome 

10° 


gious atmosphere with numer- 
ous conduct regulations strictly 

IF YOUR NEXT NEIGHBORS 
ARE NEGROES 


enforced. Smoking and drinking 
were taboo. Dining halls and 
school parties were carefully 
chaperoned. Manual work was 
combined with a classical train- 
Race Relations Department 
American Missionary Assn. 
20° 
THE RACES OF MANKIND 
By Ruth Benedict and 


ing. He particularly liked his 
classes in Latin, Greek, French 
and German. In adult life, as a 
diplomat and world traveler, his 
skill in languages was to prove 
invaluable. He was active in 
Gene Weltfish 
20° 
THE HERESY OF RACE 
By Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O.P. 
50° 
SAVING THE 


sports, wrote poetry and com- 
posed songs and skits for stu- 
WHITE MAN’S SOUL 
ce alae 4233 So. Indiana Ave.—Chicago, 15, Ill. 


dent productions. He made a 
special effort to master public 
15° : 
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speaking, a field he had hitherto 
despised. 

By Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O.P. 
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THE ASCENT TO TRUTH by 
Thomas Merton. 342 pp Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50 
Reviewed by Patricia Mac Gill 


THIS BOOK is apparently meant 

to be an exposition of the doc- 
trine of St. John of the Cross. 
One would expect an exposition 
to be, if anything, more clear 
than the thing being expounded. 
But I turned from The Ascent to 
Truth to St. John himself with 
something like relief. St. John 
is all clarity: Merton, to me, is 
confusion. I had no feeling that 
his chapters were arranged in 
any particular order; they were 
like cards which could have been 
shuffled into any combination. 
Nor: at the end of the book, did 
I feel that I had ascended to 
Truth. The last chapter could 
have been exchanged with the 
first and I don’t think I would 
have noticed the difference. 


Essentially, of course, the 
problem is that Merton is dis- 
cussing things for which lan- 
guage has no words—"past say- 
ing sweet, past telling of tongue,” 
as Hopkins expresses it. Neither 
Merton nor St. John can really 
succeed in saying the unsayable. 
But I think Merton could have 
made a better try. 


the Daily American, a Negro 
daily newspaper. He began, too, 
the study of law culminating in 
a gruelling oral examination in 
the Florida state courts. 


Song Writing in New York 
and Europe 

EXT, HE AND ROSAMOND, 
whose forte was musical com- 
position, had decided to try New 
York as a potential market for 
their combined efforts in the 
field of popular music. New York 
was a heady place for the two 
personable young men with 
ideas to sell and who could claim 
authorship of a couple of tunes 
everyone was humming. They 
were welcome in theatrical so- 
ciety and had a round of engage- 
ments for the hours they could 
spare from their lucrative song 
writing. Europe was their next 
destination where they found 
many persons already familiar 
with their melodies. They were 
invited everywhere. 


(To Be Continued in Next Issue) 




























































































































WHAT CAN I GIVE SISTER 


FOR CHRISTMAS? 
for Father or Brother or Anybody! 


A year's subscription to the CATHOLIC 
INTERRACIALIST [only $1)! 


Celebrate the birthday of the Prince of Peace by helping to 
bring His peace and love to all Americans. 

(If we receive your subscription by Nov. 30, we will send 
our Christmas issue.) 

We will send a card to your friend, notifying him that you 
are sending him a gift subscription. 









His future as a Negro now 
began to get his serious thought. 
“, .. I now began to get my 
bearings with regard to the 
world and particularly with re- 


P gard to my own country. I be- 
ee /, gan to get the full understand- 
a ing of my relationship to Amer- 
ica, and to take on my share of 

5 beet the peculiar responsibilities and 

St . Maur's Priory burdens additional to those of 
14 miles west of Bowling Green, | iho common lot, which every Ne- 
Ky., on U.S. 68 gro in the United States is com- 
Benedictine Monastery pelled to carry. I began my 
High School and College _| mental and spiritual training to 
For Priesthood Students and | meet and cope with not only the 
Brother Candidates hardships that are common, but 

For information write: The Very|with planned wrong, concerted 
Rev. Prior, South Union, Ky. ‘injustice and applied prejudice. 
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Profile 


His Vocation Is Housing 


by Peggy Fitten 


ENTION THE NAME “Robert Taylor” and Chicagoans will 
think of housing. Some will cheer, others may groan, but 
none can deny the fact that Mr. Taylor has contributed about as 
much as any man could toward providing adequate shelter for 
the victims of one of the most critical housing shortages in the 


nation. 

Building has been very 
much a part of Bob Taylor’s 
life for many years. ‘Now 
manager of the Michigan 
Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments, which he was instru- 
mental in building, he last 
year wound up thirteen years 
of work for, the Chicago 
Housing Authority, the last 
ten of which he served as 
its chairman. A degree in 
economics from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, three years 
of architectural engineering 
at Howard University and 
graduate studies at North- 
western and in England and 
Europe served as background 
for a brilliant career in his 
chosen field. 

10,000 Families Housed 

R TAYLOR’S 13-year 

record with the Chicago 
Housing Authority is noth- 
ing less than spectacular. During his term as chairman, $100 mil- 
lion worth of construction was carried out, 10,000 families re- 
ceived permanent or temporary housing and the basic ideas of 
the authority were formulated—all this without a single unflat- 
tering criticism of his administraton. 


Chicago Aldermen Refuse Land 

His last year with the Authority found Robert Taylor in the 
midst of the great public housing struggle of 1951. Through the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949 Chicago. seemed slated for great 
chances at solving its terrific slum problem by government grants 
for building low-cost housing on vacant land. But the opposition, 
spearheaded by real estate lobbies and the haranguing of Joseph 
Beauharnais’ White Circle League, soon set about whipping the 
public—already apprehensive about “poor people,” and especially 
Negroes, moving into their localities—into a frenzy over the race 
and class issues involved.” Election-conscious aldermen, seeing 
the trend in public opinion against the vacant land program, put 
up an eight-month-long struggle against the whole public housing 
program, ending finally in a compromise measure that was almost 
a defeat for the liberal plans of the Housing Authority. Only 20 per 
cent of the building will now be done on vacant land—the rest will 


be reconstruction in the over-crowded slum areas, bringing about 
a grave displacement problem. 


ACCEPTANCE by the Housing Authority of the compromise 

program naturally brought some criticism from the constitu- 
ents of public housing. Mr. Taylor, himself about as strong a 
constituent as public housing ever had, answers by saying that 
compromise is better than nothing. “With ingenuity” he adds, 
“this program can be carried out, and certainly it is better than 
no program at all.” 


His subsequent resignation from the Authority, Mr. Taylor 
explains, was occasioned by no hard feelings. His excellent record 
of 13 years of voluntary work with the organization had cut large 
chunks of time from his business and personal life. His primary 
reason for resignation, he further states, was that he might devote 
more time to providing an answer to the little-recognized need for 
moderate-income housing. 


70% Middle Incomes in Slums . 


According to Robert Taylor, Chicago’s greatest housing prob- 
lem is not, as most people believe, the need for low-rent projects 
for the very poor. Due to the expansion of industry in recent 
years and the increase of job opportunities following defense 
production step-ups, the middle-income group contains the most 
sufferers from the housing shortage. A 1949 Housing Authority 
survey showed that 70 per cent of Chicago’s slum-dwellers have 
annual incomes which make them ineligible for admittance to low- 
rent public housing projects. 


Robert Taylor 


No Juvenile Delinquency in 20 Years 

ORE ANSWER to the problem, Mr. Taylor feels, is for private 

capital to take more initiative in building for use as well as 
for profit. Chances are that it will be found that the two can be 
combined as they were in Bob Taylor’s pride and joy, the Michigan 
Boulevard Garden Apartments, built with funds provided by the 
late Julius Rosenwald. Designed as a low-income project and com- 
pleted in 1929, a time when many other projects were ruined by 
the first throes of the depression, the Garden Apartments man- 
aged to survive, through a slight increase in rents, as a haven for 
families of middle-income. Over 4000 children have been born and 
raised there with never a case of juvenile delinquency arising. The 
project is interracial, atthough the preponderance of families are 
colored, and contains playgrounds, nursery schools and a well- 
equipped community house. Still trim and new looking after more 
than 20 years, the Garden Apartments have produced a steady 


Is It Fun Being on 


I ONCE HEARD someone say, 

“They ought to throw that bum 
off relief and make him work 
for a living.’”’ And I agreed with 
the speaker. Later I learned that 
“that bum” was sick, just half 
sick, but not well enough to hold 
a job even if he was lucky 
enough to get one. He was 


separated from his wife, lonely, 
and anxious about his teen-age 
daughter who “might get into 
trouble”. He hated “living on 
charity”, as he called it. But 


‘ithere was no one else charitable 


enough to help him do other- 
wise. We might have thought 
twice before calling him a bum 
if we knew how dearly he was 
paying for his relief. 

There is a lot of feeling about 
people on relief, but there is 
little wnderstanding. Contrary 
to popular belief, most people 
do not like being on relief and 


‘\try to get off as soon as pos- 
-lsible. It is true that relief can, 


and does, become a bad habit 
with some people, tending to 
make them forget their respon- 
sibilities. However, these people 
are a minority and we cannot 
condemn public assistance be- 
cause it is sometimes abused. 


Working People Helped 
Very few people know that 
many relief recipients are work- 
ing heads of families whose full- 
time jobs do not pay enough for 
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Relief? Asks N. Y. 


them to support their families. 
These men and women receive 
supplementary assistance, that 
is, the city supplements their 
income to bring it up to sub- 
sistance level or an approxima- 
tion thereof. 


LIVING ON PUBLIC assist- 

ance is not easy. It entails 
much suffering. “Relief”? means 
going to a welfare office to ap- 
ply, getting a number, waiting 
a long time, then getting a brief 
interview and an _ application 
blank, It means filling out the 
blank, telling about yourself, 
your immediate family, your 
relatives; your past and present 
jobs, army service, residence, 
membership in unions, past or 
present benefits or pensions and 
finally your insurance and bank 
accounts. “Relief” means going 
back to the office for a second 
interview. Follows a two or 
three day wait for the investiga- 
tor who-visits you to ask the 
same questions, but in more de- 
tail. You give the same answers, 
but in more detail. After you 
have bared your soul, you may 
be accepted on the relief rolls. 
But something has happened to 
you in the process. 


N A LARGE CITY like New 

York or Chicago, detailed in- 
vestigation is necessary to a cer- 
tain extent because of the ob- 
ligation to use well the public 
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funds. But detailed investiga- 
tion often means loss of dignity 
to the recipient. 


Are We Scornful? 

This is where we come in, 
Those of us who help perpetuate 
the stigma attached to receiving 
relief, and who scorn those who 
need it, are manifestly not 
Christian. In the final analysis, 


it boils down to loving (or not 
loving) our neighbor. 


Lt US LOOK through 

Christ’s eyes and see what 
He sees. It is easy to walk down 
West Madison St. (Skid Row) 
or 43rd St. in Chicago or Lenox 
Ave. or the Bowery in New York 
and see merely a bum, a tramp, 
a ragamuffin. But Christ sees 
His poor, the very people He 
spoke about, healed and loved 
2,000 years ago. He knew some 
of them would be foul of breath 
and foul of tongue, but He saw 
how they suffered and had com- 
passion- on them. Can we do 
less? 

There is much silent, bitter 
tragedy in the lives of people 
on relief. We cannot afford to 
scorn them because they, like 
Christ, are buffeted about, often 
with no place to go. They are 
roughly treated, joked about, 
and laughed at. We dare not 
scorn them because they are the 
ones who look most like Christ, 
God’s poor. 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Poor Queen! 


by Virginia Sobotha 


OU HAVE ONLY to read an 
account of the suffering en- 
dured by St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary before she reached even 
the age of twenty to realize that 
a queen’s crown can well be one 
of thorns. Space does not permit 
us to recount all of them here. 
You just have to take our word 
for it, unless, of course, you pre- 
fer not to. Anyway, she did 
have to put up with quite a lot 
mostly through being completely 
misunderstood by those who did 
not care to understand her. 


All Europe was Catholic in 
those days (13th Century) but 
there was a good bit of unCatho- 
lic living and thinking in some 
quarters and the Thuringian 
court where she grew up was one 
of them. The atmosphere with 
all its pomp and splendor was 
completely secular and Eliza- 
beth, who was one of those child- 
ren whose sanctity blossomed 
early, simply didn’t fit into the 
pattern. 

Despite the fact that she was 
looked upon as extremely eccen- 
tric this holy child had no trou- 
ble getting herself engaged. This 
was arranged for her when she 
was four years old. A little boy 
named Hermann was picked to 
be her husband. He was the son 
of some contemporary big wheel 
and it was to be a marriage for 
political reasons. However, poor 
Hermann died a few years later. 


As it still seemed to be politi- 
cally expedient for her to marry 
into this particular family she 
was immediately engaged to 
Hermann’s younger brother, 
Ludwig. God was good to Eliza- 
beth. Ludwig was almost as 
holy as his future wife and 
later, as king, earned for him- 
self the affectionate title of 
“Ludwig, the Good”. 


THEY WERE MARRIED when 
he was twenty-one and she 


fourteen and had quite a happy 
marriage considering all the po- 
litical intrigue and other world- 
ly evils they had to put up with. 
They had three children, the last 
being born after Ludwig’s death 
when Elizabeth was twenty. 
With the approval of her good 
husband the holy Elizabeth had 
been a real Lady Bountiful to 
the poor. Upon his death she 


cried, “The world and all its joys 
are now dead for me.” From then 
on she went in for the aposto- 
late in a big way or perhaps we 
should say, tried to, for her 
spiritual director cramped her 
style considerably. For one thing 
she wanted to give all her goods 
away and follow St. Francis in 
absolute poverty as a beggar and 
he forbade her to do so. At the 
same time he imposed upon her 
such severe physical mortifi- 
cations that they were a contri- 
buting factor in her early death. 

Because she dressed so poor- 
ly and spent so much time and 
money on the poor, her noble 
relatives considered her a dis- 


‘|grace to the family and drove 


yearly income of three per cent on the original investment, a 
happy situation which Mr Taylor hopes will convince others that 
building for use can be profitable as well as altruistic. 
Home A Day for Families 
In addition to managing the Boulevard Garden Apartments, 


Mr. Taylor also acts as secretary and managing officer of the Illinois 
Federal Saving and Loan Association, a position which allows him 
a liberal portion of the work he loves. More than 1200 families 
have been helped by the association to own their own homes. At 
present an average of one family every 24 hours moves into its 
own home with the help of the savings and loan plans, 

Housing is more than a job to Robert Taylor. It is a work 
and a vocation to which he is devoting his life. And it is a field 
in which he may be depended upon to continue working as long 
as slums and ghettos exist in the cities of America. 


her from the castle, which, in- 
cidentally, belonged to her. This 
didn’t bother Elizabeth a bit. 
Together with her loyal maids 
who left with her she went and 
joined the Third Order of St. 
Francis. When she had been in 
the chips-she had helped the 
Franciscans build a monastery. 
Now, perhaps with their help, 
she managed to build a Francis- 
can hospital. There she spent 
the rest of her short life caring 
for the sick poor, especially 
those with the most loathsome 
diseases. She died at the age of 
twenty-four. 


St. Elizabeth’s relatives thought 
she was crazy. So, probably, 
would most modern psycholo- 
gists. If you are tempted to 
think that modern lay apostles 
are a little off their rocker be- 
cause they practice poverty and 
seem a little too preoccupied 
with the poor you might ask 
St. Elizabeth to pray for you . 
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